deliver the panegyric in presence of the emperor. On the feast of the coronation and a few other occasions the emperor held a reception of court and civil officials, whilst a rhetor read an elaborate discourse in praise of ' his eternity.' When one recollects the average duration of an emperor's life in the fourth century, ceternitas vestra seems to have a grim sort of humour, yet it was one of the milder phrases used in these absurd speeches. Augustine felt the impropriety of the panegyrics keenly enough, but he mentions one or two occasions when he had to exercise his art before the boy emperor and his mother. We have neither of these panegyrics ; but he hints (De Ordine] that he had the disadvantage of a slight African accent, and his Latin was certainly greatly inferior to that of such rhetoricians as Sym-' machus.
But it is Augustine's inner growth that now claims our whole attention. We left him at Rome rather weary of the task of scaling the empyrean. Perplexed in thought and sore at heart, he was drawing back from the paths thate> chap. i.
